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INDIANA 
YOUTH POLL: 

Youths' Views of 
High School Life 

INTRODUCTION 




With this report of young Hoosiers' views of high 
school life, the Indiana Youth Institute introduces the 
first Indiana Youth Poll. More than 1,500 young 
people from across the state took time out from class 
work, club meetings, or conference activities to respond 
to our questionnaires and provide us with a view of 
their busy lives. This report provides young insiders' 
perspectives on high school life. 

The Indiana Youth Poll uses a methodology 
developed more than a decade ago by Diane Hedin and 
her colleagues at the Center for Youth Development 
and Research at the University of Minnesota.^ There, 
and in Indiana, youth polls provide young people a 
voice with which to express their views on issues that 
affect them.^ Their own words can be read by adults 
who frequently fail to consult them when making 
important decisions that affect young lives. The polls 
enrich our knowledge about adolescents by providing us 
with insights that illuminate the bare statistical and 
social facts that may tell us what is going on, but little 
about what these facts mean to them. 

The Indiana Youth Poll is a project of the Indiana 
Youth institute. The first youth poll was conducted 
from late 1989 through the summer of 1990, with the 
help of the Indianapolis Junior League. Because the 
Youth Institute's Youth Advisory Council had not yet 

1 
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been formed, the topics for the first poll were chosen 
by adults and reflect adult concerns about trends in 
statistical data that show Indiana youth receiving lower 
scores on standardized tests, dropping out of school in 
greater proportions, attaining less post-secondary 
education, and migrating out-of-state more jfrequently 
than their counterparts in many other parts of the 
country.^ The agenda for future youth polls will be 
set by the Youth Advisory Council. 

The Indiana Youth Institute [lYI] is committed to 
helping Indiana become a state that genuinely cares 
about its young people. Much f the Institute's work 
is predicated on 10 Blueprints foi iiealthy Development 
(see inside back cover of this report). Two of these 
Blueprints are relevant to the present study: Building 
Active Minds and Building Economic Independence. 
Young Hoosiers deserve "stimulating and nurturing 
environments that build on their individual experience 
and expand their knowledge," as well as formal and 
informal educational experiences that "will prepare 
them to make the transition from school to work, to 
contribute to the labor force, and to participate in an 
economic environment that will grow increasingly more 
complex and will require lifelong learning." Indiana's 
education statistics (like those of many other states) 
raise the question of whether young people are 
receiving the preparation that they need. 

Indiana is being drawn into a period of soul- 
searching about the quality of the education it is willing 
to provide for its young people. Not all the concern 
has been motivated by consideration for the students 
alone; rather, it arises from the growing awareness that 
before the century ends, the state will have fewer young 
people to step into the economic and civic roles being 
vaca'ed by their elders. While Indiana's economy is 
expected to grow, the nature of that economy will 
change. Even entry-level jobs will require critical 
thinking skills and levels of training well beyond those 
demanded of earlier generations of Hoosiers. Thus, it 
becomes critical that the state provide every one of its 
young people— regardless of race, gender, ethnicity, 
handicapping condition, geographic location or 



The Youth Poll Method 



economic status— with equal access to the safe, heal ly, 
and nurturing environments they need if they are to 
become responsible, productive, caring citizens. 



Participation in a Youth Poll takes about 50-60 
minutes. Young people are asked to respond in two 
ways. First, they reply as individuals to a short 
questionnaire. For the second part of the Poll, students 
form self-selected discussion groups of three to six 
people. Each small group appoints one member as its 
reader/recorder. This person reads a series related 
open-ended questions and records as much as possible 
of the group's discussion that follows. A copy of both 
sections of the Youth Poll is appended to this report. 

The schools and programs that participated in this 
youth poll were as follows: Beech Grove, Brebeuf 
Preparatory, Cathedral, Charlton, Eliza Hendricks, 
Danville Community High School, Indiana School for 
the Blind, North Knox High School, and Western 
Boone High School; the Indiana Youth Group, 
Christamore House Achievement Program, Stop-over, 
and th^ Youth Group of the Hispanic American 
Multicultural Center. Students from the Keystone Club 
at the Atkins Boys Club, the Victory Baptist Church 
youth groups, the 4-H Junior Leaders of Boone County, 
and young friends of the Junior League volunteers 
helped with the various stages of pretesting. 

The Poll was also conducted among participants in 
four summer youth leadership education programs: 
Indiana Teen Institute, Indiana Black Expo Youth 
Corps, the 4-H Junior Leaders Camps, and the Indiana 
Youth Institute's "Do.'ing to Dream" Conference.* AH 
these conferences brought together young people from 
schools throughout the state. Where separate analyses 
are given in the discussion that follows, conference 
participants are identified as the "Leadership" sample. 



Altogether, 1,560 students from 204 of Indiana's 
352 public high schools and from 20 of the 293 private 
high schools took part in this poll. These students form 
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themselves into 391 discussion groups. We make no 
claims that the students constitute the random sample 
necessary to draw conclusions about all Indiana young 
people. Student leaders are surely over-represented and 
young people who are in special education programs or 
who have already dropped out of school are under- 
represented. However^ the responses do represent the 
views of a wide range of Indiana's high school 
students. (See Table L) 

Where appropriate, the individual responses were 
coded and analyzed using standard quantitative 
techniques and statistics. Then, the qualitative content 
of the group questionnaires was analyzed. This 
involved "sifting" the responses to each discussion 
question until major themes emerged. We then tallied 
the number of times that each theme appeared among 
the group responses. The youth poll method tries to 
capture the inner experience of being adolescent; the 
information is reported in a way that will provide both 
the "words and music" of what the young people 
have told us. 

In addition to the major themes that were analyzed 
as they appeared among the responses to a given group 
question, there were several themes-most of them in a 
minor key— that kept recurring throughout the poll. We 
have referred to these secondary, but still very 
important themes as "threads," and have included them 
at various points in the discussion. Some of these 
threads will be explored more directly in future youth 
polls. 
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Geod«R 


% 


Mate 


41.1 


Female 


58.9 


EOinkUy:^ 




African American 


143 


Asian 


.8 


White 


78.8 


Hispanic 


1.0 


American Indian 


.9 


Oihcr 


13 


GnKk In Sctioot: 




Junior High 


1.6 


Nine 


16.2 


Ten 


22.8 


Eleven 


27.4 


Twelve or recent graduate 


27.0 


Family Type: 




2 parent* biological 


61.8 


2 parent* blended 


14.8 


1 parent* mothe* only 


16.6 


1 parent* fathei only 


2.0 


Other Relatives 


2.7 


Non-Relatives (foster home, group home, etc.) 


2.1 


School Type: 




Urban 


30i 


Suburban 


28.4 


Town 


4^ 


Rur.i! 


'W.9 


ahcr 


5.9 


School Govenuince: 




Public 


80.5 


State ^supported (Boy*s, Girl\ ar>d Blind schools, etc.) 


6.1 


IVivatc 


1S.4 



♦Where percentages do not total 100%, data were missing. 
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READING TfflS REPORT 



Unless otherwise noted, data from this study of Indiana 
youths are reponed in three ways: 

1. as percentages of the rcspon5^ of 1,560 individual 
students, 

2. as percentages of the 391 groups of students that included 
a given theme among their responses, and 

3. as percentages of the total number of separate themes 
included in all the responses ol the 391 groups of students. 

The "base" used, will be clear from the title and content ui 
the table. 

Written responses to the YoMh Poll questions are pointed 
in bold-face italic type. Additional student commentary from 
recorded discussions is printed in larger italic type. 

To help maintain the flow and the clarity of the report, the 
question being discussed is repeated in the margin. 
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CHAPTER 1 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 

What Students 
Like About School 



"What do you like about goin^ to school?" wa'i 
the first of the discussion questions presented to the 
students. (See Table 2.) For an overwhelming n.. jrity 
(85%), the social relationships available at school were 
the best part of being there. Educational benefits 
ranked a distant second (40%). The opportunity to be 
with friends was mentioned more than twice as often as 
any other aspect of school. 




Table t Most liked Aspects of Oolog to. : , 
School ' ^ ••■ 




School/Org. 
n=236 
%• 


Leaders 
n=155 
%• 


All 

n=391 


Seeing friends, social life 


87.7 


80.6 


84.9 


Learning new things^ classes, getting 
an education 


34.3 


47.1 


39.4 


Extra<cumcular activities/school events 


15.3 


29.7 


21.0 


"Opposite sex" is there 


21.6 


16.1 


19.4 


Specific courses 


17.S 


9.7 


14.6 


Spofts 


123 


18.1 


14.6 


Preparation for the future 


11.9 


123 


12.0 


Interesting, fun teachers 


10.2 


7.7 


9.2 


Oet away from home/parents 


8.9 


8.4 


8.7 


Meet new, different types of people 


4.7 


14.2 


8.4 


Something to do 


7.6 


1.9 


5.4 


Nothing 


20.8 


8.4 


15.9 


TOTAL RESPONSES 


666 


457 


1123 


MEAN RESPONSES PER GROUP 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 



•totals more than 100% because of multiple respnscs. 
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"What do you like about 
going to school?** 



Some typical comments included: 

''Yr^u get to hang out with your friends." 

"Mainly we like seeing out friends and being involved 
with the people." 

"School sucks f but some people go to school Just to see 
their friends." 

'Time to conjugate [sic] * with people our age." 



About 19% of the groups specifically mentioned 
being with the opposite sex as what they liked best 
about school: 

"Friends and guys. " 

"Looking at guys, seeing our boyfriends. " 
"The opposite sex is there." 

"The girls, and sometimes you get a pretty good lunch." 

Eight percent of the groups mentioned meeting new 
and different types of people. The students in the 
:hool/organization and leadership conference samples 
differed in what they "most liked" about school. The 
leaders were more likely to say they favored sports and 
the other extracutxicular activities and social events to 
which school provides access. Although socializing 
was by far the most liked aspect of school, 39% of all 
groups (47% of the leader groups) did admit to some 
enjoyment of the educational experience itself: 

"School is the only opportunity you have to learn. " 

"[You are] introduced to new things you wouldn*t study on 
[your] own." 

"The vocational training; learning; the GED program; 
some of the classes give me a challenge..jsmall classes. " 

"I like certain classes with teacher[sj who can teach and 
are easy to understand. We get to learn and do 
different things. " 

Smaller numbers mentioned specific subjects (15%) 
and/or included "caring," "fun" or "interesting" teachers 
(9%) as enjoyable aspects of school. For others (5%), 
however, school seemed to represent merely the best 
among not particularly attractive options: 



"Ws a time passer." 

"Keeps you from staying at home doing nothing, keeps you 
from trouble." 
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What Students 
Dislike About School 



"Gives you something to do during the day. " 
'Tou canU niake money without going to school." 
"AinH nothing else to do." 

For some others (9%), being away from home and 
the independence afforded by school were appealing: 

"It^s time to get away from parents and stress of family 
life." 

"Time away from home." 
"Getting out of the house." 

Amidst the overwhelmingly "present-oriented" 
responses, there were a few (12%) that recognized the 
future rewards of attending school: 

"Get a good job, careen " 

"One step closer to college." 

"WonH get anywhere without [it]. " 

"Knowledge for knowledge sake^^ responsibility, stepping 
stone for higher education. 

At least some member of 62 groups said that there 
was "nothing" enjoyable about going to school, but only 
eleven groups gave that as their only answer. In 
general, this response was embedded in other, perhaps 
begrudged, commentary: 

"Nothing, my friew*^ ^un sometimes, Fridays." 
"Not much. We like to go to see our friends." 
"Nothing. Don^t have to work." 

"Friends, except teachers; meet a different breed of people; 
not a freaking thing. " 



ERLC 



Given the answers to the previous question, one 
might have expected a fairly large number to respond 
"Everything," to the question: "What do you dislike 
about going to school?" (See Table 3.) This was not 
the case, however. Only 4% of the groups included 
this response, and it was the sole answer for only two 
groups. Two other groups actually reported that there 
was "nothing" that they disUked about school. 
However, most with dislikes were much more specific. 
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By a fairly wide margin, teachers in general, their 
"attitu cs" and their expectations, were singled out as 
major sources of discontent (54%). Another 6% named 
a specific teacher who undermined enjoyment of 
school. Some typical replies were: 

"Teachers expect too much from certain kids." 

"Poor teaching abilities, lack of concern...fa^oritism in 
sport 

"Too much javoritism, crazy, senile teachers." 

"Teachers can't keep their noses out of your business." 

"Teachers not allowing learning while having fun, teachers 
thai donU care about kids or education, tough and 
unfair teachers. " 

"Certain teachers making you feel stupid. " 

"Instructing personnel with distemper. " 

"Teachers that have favoritisms, teachers that dispense 
knowledge without having any." 



Table 3. Most Disliked Aspects qf Going 
•■ to School 






School/Org. 
n=236 
% 


Leaders 
n=155 
% 


All 
n~391 
% 


m 

Uncaring, poor, "mean" Icachcf^ 


47.0 


64.5 


54.0 


Homework^ term papers 


33.5 


36.1 




Rules, school disciplinary practice 


34.7 


15i 


27.1 


Getting up early 


24.2 


20.0 


22^ 


Long boun, days, ye^ 


23.7 


13.5 


19.7 


Student attitudes 


153 


24.5 


18.9 


Doring, uninteresting classes 


5.9 


29.0 


15.1 


School lunch 


13.6 


16.1 


14.6 


Boring routineti 


16.1 


9.7 


13.6 


Stress, pressure for grades 


9.3 


7.7 


8.7 


Specific Icachcr/adminislralor named 


9.7 


1.9 


6.6 


Tests, exams 


5.9 


6.5 


6.1 


Curricu 


5.9 


5.8 


5.9 


Specific ccHirse named 


6.4 


13 


43 


Everything 


6.8 


0.6 


43 


TOTAL RESPONSES 


783 


466 


1249 


ME-AN RliSPONSns PER GROUP 


3.3 


3.0 


3.0 



•Totals arc greater than 100% because of multiple responses. 
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A number of groups (19%) put fellow students and 
student attitudes on their lists: 



''What do you dislike about 
going to school?** 



"School is a collection of biased pigs." 

"Upper classmen picking on you, you I j *e to have a good 
reputation, has nothing to do witt our ability.'* 

"Other people (snobs), small minded idiots/^ 

"Lack of student participation and school spirit, " 

"Drinking (people who are drunk at school), clickish [sic] 
groups." 

"The students and people who talk about others." 

"Snobs, preps, geeks, scums.'' 

"Rude people, two-facers." 

Students who don't want to learn, APATHY!!!" 

*^Homework** (35%) and **tests** (6%) were also 
recurrent items on the students' lists of dislikes. The 
terms usually were accompanied by little additional 
commentary other than **too much** or **too hard.** 

Having to get up early (22%) was arother frequent 
complaint; it appeared more often among students in 
schools with a starting time of 7:30 a.m. Others 
criticized the amount of time spent in school (19%) and 
the way it was put to use (including a few complaints 
about completing questionnaires): 

"Too "orly, too long in class." 

"It takes up too much time, it is too early in the morning to 
get up and come. " 

"Have to get up too early, classes takes too much time of 
day." 

"Sitting here hour after hour, listening [to] a lot of long, 
boring lectures, long hours, being inside when it^s 
nice out, getting up too early, get out too late. " 

"DonU learn enough for time spent in school." 

The classroom experience (15%) came in for a share 
of disapproval (**boring,** **stupid,** **tedious**), as did the 
curriculum in general (too few courses, too many 
requirements, too few advanced placement courses, 
etc.). Other comments included: 

"WouldnU be so bad if classes werenH so long; not having 
to learn out of a book by yourself" 

"Borings not challenging enough, needs more excitement, 
canH learn sitting on your ^ utt all day." 
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"What do you dislike about 
going to school?" 



"Having to go to classes that will not be useful in the 
future, " 

"Each day is a repeat of the one before, ^' 

"Restrictive^ uncreativCi inconsisieni, discourages thought, 
propagates the system, prevents education, like prison, 
encourages conformity, you can either be a conformist 
or a dmggie, " 

Rules and school disciplinary practices (dress codes, 
in-school suspension, Saturday School) also drew 
criticism from the students (25%). Some found rules in 
general objectionable, while others were more specific: 

"Being subject to the rules of adults. " 

"Dress code, detentions, tardy policy, no chewing gum, " 

"Undefined punishment, " 

"Too much bitching about being late," 

"Not being able to have a smoking section or an open 
lunch." 

"Feels like we^re in prison (too many rules)," 
"Dictatorship, stupid rules, treat us like babies, " 

A few students complained that there was too little 
control in the classroom or school: 

"The teachers are not haid enough on troublemakers," 

Another small number of students were also critical 
of the school facilities, their upkeep and general 
cleanliness. Complaints ranged from the heating and 
cooling system, or the lack of a pool, to the quality of 
the library; from too-small lockers and insufficient 
parking spaces, to the lack of doors on classrooms and 
bathroom stalls. 

F >lly, a number of young people (8%) disliked 
schoG because they found it stressful for various 
reasons: 

"Stress of getting good grades." 

"Struggling tofU in with peers." 

"Pressure to be an over-achiever. " 

"Getting in trouble when I canH get my way. " 

Overall, the students expressed a greater number and 
more diverse reasons for disliking school (1,167) than 
for liking it (1,054). 
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CHAPTER 2 



WHAT YOUNG 
PEOPLE ARE 
LEARNING 



Personal Skills 




The Youth Poll contained several questions related 
to what young people feel that they are learning: 

What are the most important things that you 
are learning in school? 

What are the least important things that you 
are learning in school? 

What kinds of things are you learning in 
school that you think will help you later in 
life? 

What things are you learning in school that 
help you now, as a teenager? 

Their responses were concentrated in four areas: 
social skills (such as communicating and getting along 
with others, cooperation and teamwork); personal skills 
(such as coping with stress, decision-making, critical 
thinking, responsibility, and developing a work ethic); 
life skills (citizenship, preparation for college, careers, 
and "the future"); and the formal curriculum ("the 
basics," specific subjects or course -related skills). The 
relative importance accorded to these skills and subject 
areas varies according to the question. (See Table 4.) 



A majority of the student groups felt that personal 
sicills, such as study habits, decision-making, goal- 
setting, responsibility, and self-discipline, were the most 
important things learned in school. 

"The most important arc responsibility and maturity. " 

"Respect, responsibility, how to budget time wisely, study 
habUs." 

"How to be dependable; do things on time; how to get a 
job; don't have your mom to tell you," 

"How to manage our lives; how to attain and achieve our 
goals; how to study; how to set goals. " 
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"You learn that just because you're a good person, good 
things don't always happen to you. " 



"What are the most important things 
that you are learning in school? 

What are the least important things 
that you are learning in school? 

"What kinds of things are you learning 
in school that you think will 
help you later in life? 

"What things are you learning 
in school that help you 
now, as a teenager? 







Importance 


Important in 


Most 


Least 


Future 


Now 


Social skills 


169 


9* 


103 


136 


Personal skills, values 


242 


4 


177 


175 


Subverting niles, discipline 


4 


1 


11 


15 


Confonning to roiitinefi» rules, discipline 


4 


11 






Dealing with aulhority, hard lessons of life, 
respect 


12 


1 


13 


16 


[jfe skills 


29 


2 


16 


12 


Career preparation 


30 


0 


18 


7 


College preparation 


14 


0 


7 


7 


Classes, academics, "knowledge" 


II 


27 


21 


g 


MeoKMization of facts, trivia 




16 






Specific Courses 










Mathematics 


108 


85 


158 


38 


Science 


48 


36 


62 


7 


Fiist cry Social Studies 


33 


61 


46 


18 


English, Composition/Literature 


75 


47 


108 


28 


Vocati onal/Busi ness 


32 


37 


138 


46 


Religion 


5 


23 


13 


9 


Physical ElducationAjyni 


13 


95 


6 


11 


Computer 


3 


1 


16 


6 


Foreien Laneuase 


10 


17 


25 


3 


Sex EducationAfealth 


57 


17 


40 


126 


Drug {Education 


12 


2 


3 


4/ 


Reading 


22 


3 


11 


5 


Art 


3 


13 


7 


1 


Music 


5 


25 


6 


3 


Drama/Speech/Debate 


1 


5 


44 


23 


Driver Education 


7 


0 


5 


18 


Skills for Living 


3 


3 


8 


6 


Study llall 


1 


7 


0 


2 


Nothing 


2 


7 


14 


34 



•stereotyping, rumors, gc6sip, peer pressure 
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Personal skills gained greater importance on the 
lists of things that they felt would help them in the 
future: 

^Individuality^ limits, reading, communicaiing, thinking, 
leamine (not just memorizing), self'^discipline. " ^ 

"Dedication, taking responsibility for our own actions, hard 
work pays off." 

"Inner strength against peer pressure. " 

"How to budget your time.Marn how to fake out society, 
learn difference between public/private schooling, 
learn that you do fail sometimes, learn that sometimes 
it^s better to quit than to hurt yourself " 

"How to live independently, how to budget time and 
money. " 

"There is always people trying to rip you off, and good 
discipline. " 



Consistent with the earlier emphasis on friendships 
and relationships, students identifed social skills (in 
44% of the groups) among the most important things 
they learned in school: 

"How to *d€al* with others is probably the most important. " 

"Friendships, respect for self and others." 

"Coping skills, how to relate to others." 

"How to socialb^^; opening yourself to others." 

"How to get along with others, find out how people really 



"How to make friends, how to put up with people you 
dislike." 

The students considered learning social skills to be 
important now and to their adult lives. One group 
noted, for example, that "getting along with a bad 
teacher prepares us for getting along with a boss at 
work." Although elicited more often (35%) in response 
to the question regarding what was useful to them now, 
many of the student groups (27%) also thought these 
same skills would stand them in good stead in the 
future. 

"How to live at home and stay out of trouble, have a 
good job and a good home Uf^; how to get along 
with people. I used to start fights, now I can 
overlook it. " 

"Cooperation, consideration, participation, listening skills. " 



Social Skills 
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Life Skills 



The Curriculum 



"How to get along with people even when U^s hard; 
punctuality; how to have healthy relationships with 
others. " 

"Communication, responsibility, authority, leadership." 

"How to get along with different people, how to cope with 
peer pressure, discipline. " 

"You learn to watch your bach" 

"How to be snobbish like other studentS'^'^you feel as though 
you can compete. " 

"Learn to think and make friends...leam to put up with 
people^ s bjs.^^we get a lot of it. " 



Smaller numbers of groups included life skills on 
their lists of the most important things they were 
learning in school. Although many of these skills 
related to the future (for example, college and career 
preparation), such reasons appeared only a little over 
half as frequently among the things they expected to be 
important in the future. Some of their comments about 
life skills were: 

"Citizenship, prepares you for, mdamental parts of life. " 
"How to make it through life. " 

"Learn things If or J college that provides for the future. " 

"You learn the value of being around people and the basics 
of living. " 

"The basics that you need to function in adult life." 
"Employment stuff you need for future *good^jobs." 



"The basics," "school subjects," and specific courses 
formed a large part of the content of the discussion 
related to all four questions. (See margin for review.) 
The good news for those concerned about a future labor 
force that will be "numerate," is that mathematics 
courses and related skills were mentioned more than 
any other subject on the "Most Important" lists. The 
bad news is that nearly the same pattern emerged on 
the "Least Important" lists! Mathematics took a back 
seat on the lists of things that participants found helpful 
as teenagers ("Math is rarely used at our age," one 
group noted), but re-assumed the number-one position 
among the subjects that they expected to serve them 
well in later life. Most of their responses were fairly 
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"What are the most important things 
that you are learning in school? 

"What are the least important things 
that you are learning in school? 

What kinds of things are you learning 
in school that you think will 
help you later in life? 

"What things are you learning 
in school that help you 
now, as a teenager? 




general, so it was difficult to discern whether .:iey felt 
content with fundamental math skills, or viewed 
advanced courses to be of equal importance. Hints 
among the "Least Important" commentary suggested the 
former, however: 

"Logarithms. " 
"Square roots. " 

"Imaginary numbers and chemistry atoms." 
"Calculus." 

"Geometry (unless required for your chosen field)." 

"How to trisect an obtuse biangle, " 

Similar patterns held true for science-related courses 
and skills, and those related to English and literature. 
They appear often on the "Most Important " lists, but 
less often on the "Least Important" lists. Both areas 
received little attention in the "Helpful as Teenagers" 
category, but they gained considerably among the 
subjects viewed as valuable for later life. Several 
students singled out "reading," as the most important 
(although few did the same for composition or 
literature), suggesting, as in the case of mathematics, 
that many may be satisfied with basic skills. Foreign 
languages appeared relatively infrequently on all four 
lists. 

History and the social and behavioral sciences were 
thought to be among the "Least Important" things many 
of the groups were learning, and were infrequently 
mentioned as important in their current lives. ("Why 
learn the past, when you're going to live the future?" 
said one group.) Students also seemed to place little 
present value on vocational and business courses, but 
36% of the groups named them as important in the 
future. 

The importance accorded to physical fitness, health, 
and sex education provides intekesting insights for 
adults who are concerned about teen behavior. Physical 
fitness received little mention in the young people's 
commentary, despite the fact that today's teens are 
likely to be obese, to have elevated blood cholesterol 
counts, and to receive low scores on standard fitness 
tests, all factors increasing their risk for future health 
problems.' Presumably these risk factors are reduced 
by the activities carried out in physical education 
classes. One might expect the students to see the 
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"What are the most important thuigs 
that you are learning in school? 

''What are the least important things 
that you are learning in school? 

"What kinds of things are you learning 
in school that you think will 
help you later in life? 

"What things are you learning 
in school that help you 
now, as a teenager? 



classes as important for this reason— or, if for no other 
reason than that they provide a necessary break from 
academic routines. There was no evidence of such 
attitudes in the responses to the Youth Poll questions. 
Physical education was barely mentioned on any of the 
three lists that would have revealed importance attached 
to it. On the contrary, this area held first place on the 
list of areas deemed ''Least Important" 

The questions we asked did not reveal the tudents' 
explanations for these patterns. Some do come to mind 
as possibilities, however. Generally, the adolescent 
years are the most healthy of the entire lifetime, so that 
many may take "fitness" for granted. Further, young 
people cf this age live very much in the present and 
typically are unable to predict long-term consequences 
of their behavior. It is also possible that the 
inconveniences related to "P.E." (changing clothes, 
breaking up the school day, etc.) are felt to outweigh 
potential benefits, or students may see little connection 
between what they actually do in these classes and their 
own physical fitness either now or in the future. 

A very different pattern emerged in the importance 
attached to health and sex education classes. These 
courses were ranked third (behind mathematics and 
English) on the "Most Important" lists, and scarcely 
mentioned among the "Least Important." However, 
among the courses identified as useful to them today, 
as students, sex education was a runaway number-one. 
The higii relevance to their daily lives that young 
people place on sex education courses should surely be 
a factor in ongoing adult debates about their 
appropriateness in the high school curriculum. It was 
also of interest that drug education, although seen as 
important to the young people's lives, was ranked a 
distant second. Perhaps as a reflection of their primary 
orientation to the present (or their views of adult 
behavior), neither of these subjects was accorded much 
importance for later life. 

Among the many answers given by the students to 
all four questions about the lessons they were learning 
in school, were threads of cynicism and subversion of 
authority, possibly reflective of their own life styles as 
well as their perceptions that much of adult life attains 
less than the ideal. For example, comments regarding 
important things they were learning included: 
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''How io..xui corners." 

''The drug culture {how to hide them from the 
authorities)*" 

"How mH to get along with people, what makes you tick, 
etc." 

"The way to play the game." 

"Sex ed, a good sucker punch are the most important." 

"How to sleep in a chair, chewing gum and Skoal without 
getting caught. " 

"How to bii bored. How to be a brownie." 

Such remarks were certainly not indicative of the 
whole (appearing on fewer than 4% of the lists). For 
the most part, young people expect to gain some future 
benefit from much of what they are learning. Even if 
the present importance of schooling is not particularly 
obvious, the majority say they are willing to "do what 
you gotta do" to get a high school diploma. Their 
pragmatic acquiescence to sitting through classes that 
they find irrelevant may be letting educators off the 
hook too easily, and their answers to other questions 
suggest that compliance is not achieved without cost. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STUDENTS 
JUDGE THEIR 
SCHOOLS 




Part of the cost, both to the young people and to 
those trying to educate them, is revealed in the ways 
that they answered the question: "When you think of 
a typical day at school, what words come to mind? " 
Overwhelmingly, their free associations described a 
world of boredom and apathy. (See Table 5.) Initially, 
we tallied the first expression recorded, since research 
tradition holds that in free association, first words are 
generally the most salient. Of the 391 lists analyzed, 
81% began with a negative term. One-hundred sixty 
three of the lists (42%) began with a single word: 
BORING! Another 91 (23%) contained related 
negative terms such as "tedium," "long," "tiring," and 
"no surprises." The students* indictments did not end 
with monotony. Forty groups (10%) began their lists 
with terms describing stress ("fights," "Hell," 
"frustrating," "excruciating on the brain"), while 24 
more (6%) used additional negative terms, a number of 
them scatological, or obscene. Altogether, eight out of 
ten first words listed were negative. There were a few 
(4.6%) terms that could be considered neutral ("plain," 
"average," "O.K."). Only a slightly larger number of 
groups (13.0%) began their lists with a positive term 
("fun," "educational," "interesting," "busy"). 



S^We $v Typical Day in 




1st Word 
% 


All Terms 
% 


Total NegRtive Terms 


81J 




Ek>nng 


41.7 




Related terms (long, monototvxis, tedious, tiring) 


2-V3 




Stress re)ated terms 


102 


117 


Other negative terms 


6.1 


6S 


PoslUve 


IXQ 


22.4 


Neutral 


4M 


4.7 


IJnuKJable 


1.0 


.7 


TOTAL 


99.> 


I 



* 391 groups reporting. 
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"When yov think of a typical day 
at school, what words come to mind?'* 



When we reached beyond students' first responses, 
the picture improved a bit. Boredom and tedium 
continued to dominate (54%), and additional negative 
terms brought the total to 72%. The proportion of 
neutral terms increased to neariy 5% and that of 
positive terms to 22%. Th **fferences in the first-word 
and total tallies are hardly a cause for celebration. The 
following lists are typical: 

*'Longf boringf tiresome, fun filled (sometimes)*" 

"Boring, depressing, fun, crazy, hectic, busy, challenging, 
diverse* " 

"Boring, confusion, battles, fights," 

"A lot of the time it is very boring. [TJhere is a lot of 
monotony, but still every day is different. " 

"Boring, caffeine, long, fast paced, stressful, discouraging, 
depressive, lonely, bleak, grim, funsometimes." 

"Tiring, unfulfilling, inadequate time to use facilities such 
as library and guidance, boredom, repetitious. " 

"Boring, drugs, trying to get a date with that special 
person. " 

"Boring, headaches, fights, taking unnecessary classes." 

When young people use terms with great frequency, 
they are likely to be "code words" having a broader 
meaning than the standard dictionary definition. It 
seemed that the term "boring" was being used in this 
way. We wanted to make sure that we were 
understanding all that they were telling us, and 
attempted to "decode" this word in discussions with 
several groups of students who had completed the Poll. 
We asked them: *'What do you mean when you say 
that school is ^boring'?" 

''Means there's nothing to do. The teacher's 
always talking and we have no idea what they're 
talking about. Just something you don 't like and 
wasting your time. " 

"Type of place where you can 't leave when 
you want to leave. There's always people 
telling you what to do. You don 't like that as 
a kid. You want to get out and express 
yourself." 

"They just present the material and it's there. 
A lot of the time they don 't make it interesting 
to learn. It's just that Reagan was born on 
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blah, and was assassinated on whatever. It's 
just stated far.s. There aren't very many 
teacher': ,vho bring forth the materials and 
you'rj going, WOW!" 

'You walk into the room and they just talk 
and talk and talk. It never goes into your 
head. Some of the things are just, 'Who 
cares. *" 

"[The teachers] think they know everything. 
They don 't. We know what they don *t know. " 

"[SJitting in classes for seven hours, five days 
a week. It just gets old " 

"Another teacher always talks about her 
tenure. 'You can't fire me, I have tenvre. * 

"They just talk too much. " 

"They just never shut up. " 

"They're preaching to us, too." 

"Sometimes they don't know what they're talking 
about. And when you correct them, they get 
mad." 

"It seems that they don 't have enough confidence 
in themselves that they can teach you. " 

"Sometimes I don 't think it's just the teacher, it's 
the subject. Some subjects are just boring. If 
you're not interested in chemistry or physics, no 
matter what the teacher does, it's not going to 
help." 

"Around here teachers don't really try to put 
anything into class. And they can't stay out of 
other people's business. They just don't try; 
they do it to get their money and that's it. We 
need more than just lecturi^f*. Lecture and take 
notes. And if it's not lectw ^%g, you just sit and 
do a work sheet. " 

"If you're not going to learn anything, why 
bother going? Why go to school to do algebra 
if you want to be a secretary? You need special 
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"What do you mean when you say 
that school is 'boring'?** 




classes. You ain't gonna need it. My mother's 
41 and she ain 't never needed no algebra. " 

Their meanings seemed to boil down to lacic of 
clarity and "three R's:" too much repetition in the 
material presented by teachers; too much regurgitation 
expected in student work; and too little respect 
accorded students by faculty and administrators. Some 
of their answers were instructive: 

In these discussions we also asked what the students 
thought would make school more interesting. As was 
the case with their complaints, almost all their answer.^ 
involved teacher attitudes and teaching styles: 

"When they put you into groups and let you 
express yourself. Then you don't have someone 
telling you what they really want to hear and not 
what you want to say. " 

Describing a favorite teacher: "He doesn't 
talk above you. You can say whatever you 
want. He challenges you... He makes you 
think." 

Describing the ideal teacher: "Someone that 
you can relate to. Someone that will listen to 
you. Allowing... the students [to] get involved." 

"We have a really good science teacher. He's 
been everywhere and he tells us about it. " 

"We're expected to go to college in two years, 
and in my opinion, that's on the verge of 
adulthood. We should be treated as adults, 
given a fair shot. " 

Describing the ideal teacher: "Someone fun, not 
always strict, not a put-down teacher. Someone 
who makes education fun. The teacher on 
'227.'" 

Describing teachers in general: "I don't care 
how long they have been teachers. They need to 
be made to go back to school. They need to be 
given tests to make sure they're competent. They 
have notes and tests they've been doing for 20 
years. " 
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Describing what they would like in a class: 
"Students to he more involved. We're not first 
graders. Raising your hand is O.K., but 
sometimes you don't need to... I understand the 
lectures, but they could open it up at the end." 

The discussions were echoes of the responses to the 
youth poll question: "If you could change your 
school, what three things would you do? " Of course, 
there were a few somewhat frivolous responses ("Serve 
french fries more often in the cafeteria," "Put better 
looking guys/girls in," "Change the school colors," "Co- 
ed bathrooms and showers"), but most represented 
serious recommendations. (See Table 6.) 



Table 6. Change* Students Would. MalS';^?".-':. 
id Their School ' ' 


Teaching suff (fire, hire, pay better) 


% 


18.4 


Rules, discipline policy and practice 


17^ 


Schedule, houre, length of school year 


12.1 


Facilities and equipment 


11.8 


Curriculum (add courses eliminate requirements) 


10.9 


Student attitudes, eliminate cliques 


6.0 


School lunch, food 


55 


Administrator and school board 


4.4 


Class size, teaching stv*^ atmosphere, texts 


3.1 


Extra-curricular activity 


2.9 


Better racial balance, eliminate racism and sexism 


18 


Increase student role in decision-making 


1.2 


Finance (bigger budget, lower tuition, more even distribution) 


1.2 


Other 


1.8 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SUGGECTFD CHANGES: 1,245 


99.9 



By far, the most frequently identified changes 
involved school personnel (teachers [18%], and this 
time, administrators as well [4%]) and the ways they 
performed their roles. Fifty-one percent of the 391 
groups mentioned replacing teachers or modifying 
teacher attitudes among the changes that they would 
make. For the first time, a few students acknowledged 
that conditions might be less than ideal for their 
teachers, and suggested giving them contracts, or 
paying the *^good ones" more. Most of these "teacher" 
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"If you could change your school, 
what three things would you do? 



themes already have been explored and need not be 
reiterated here. However, one thread of commentary 
related to student/faculty relationships emerged with 
greater salience among the suggestions for 
improvement. Several groups would give students a 
broader role in school governance: 

''More pmiicipaiion by students with faculty in making 
important decisions.'^ 

"Rules made by Idds^ student board that acts as a dean, 
[with] punishments determined by students." 

"That the students have more say in rules/decisions/' 

Other recommendations for change presented 
familiar themes: "More freedom," "more electives," 
"more breaks," "less homework," "fewer rules," "shorter 
days," "better textbooks," "better food," and "bigger 
lockers." There were other threads of ideas expressed 
elsewhere that received greater emphasis here. Several 
of the comments suggest that the role of athletics is a 
point of contention for some students. While there 
were a few who felt that there should be more school 
spirit and better student support for teams, more felt 
that there should be less emphasis on football and 
basketball, and a greater range of options offered, 
particularly for girls. There were several remarks about 
sports as a drain on school academic resources. Others 
objeUed to coaches teaching academic subjects, and 
more, to what they felt was "favoritism" shown to 
athletes by teachers and administrators: 

From discussion group: ^Teachers favor 
athletes, when they get into fights, they get off 
scot free. Everyone is supposed to respect the 
athlete. I think the funds should be spread a 
little more evenly among sports. All the funds 
go to football and basketball " 

"Racism" was another of the threads that appeared 
elsewhere, but received greater emphasis here, as an 
aspect that students would like to change. Young 
people of color in nearly alUwhite schools expressed 
feelings of isolation in wishes for "more black 
teachers," or, as one group put it, "more black anything, 
besides [in] the kitchen." Some of the other comments 
included: 

"Hire more black teachers^ install black history class. " 
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"Make it racially balanced. " 



White students in nearly ail-black schools expressed 
similar feelings. One student argued in support of 
school choice: 

"The thing about an open school idea is that like 
[my school] is so black and I am so white that I 
get harassed in the worst way. Many, many 
whites do get harassed in all-black schools. And 
the same thing [happens] with black kids in 
white schools. 

Another said of racial tension: 

"Our school was half black, half white and had 
racial wars once a week. " 

Several young people participating in one-way 
busing to Indianapolis suburban township schools said 
in an after-poll discussion that they felt unwanted by 
their host schools. While their parents talked about 
loyalty to the old district schools, these students said 
they found it hard to generate the same kind of spirit 
for their own schools today. 

Gay and lesbian young people felt particularly 
poorly served by their schools. They spoke of 
inaccurate information in textbooks, uninformed 
counselors, and harassment and beatings from other 
students, about which they alleged that teachers and 
administrators did little or nothing. The following 
comments are from a discussion group: 

7 changed schools because I was being 
harassed. My sister was starting to be harassed, 
so I went to another high school and my parents 
had to give guardianship of me to someone else 
in another town. We went to a lawyer and they 
gave up guardianship. I lived in another town 
for two or three months.. .and then moved back 
home and finished out my high school. " 

Regarding the role of counselors: "I didn't 
know how to go to them. I didn't think they 
would understand. All those people that the 
counselor thought so highly of were the 
harassers. " 
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"If YOU could change your school, 
whiU three things would you do?" 



About a guidance counselor: "I switched 
schools. My guidance counselor I got there 
knew I was gay because I was transferred to a 
school and I had major problems so I had to 
move out of state. My guidance counselor there 
was very helpful and very sincere. " 

About a teacher: "She was a lesbian and she 
didn 't help other kids because she was afraid of 
losing her job and her responsibilities. If 
anybody found out, she'd lose her job." 

"I think that the educators need to be educated. 
They need to put aside what they think, and think 
about the people they are educating, and not try 
to confuse us by their feelings. " 

"I think that it's time that gay people have a 
group. There are sports groups, you got your 
jocks, you got your punk heads and you got 
your... you know, you got all these groups. Then 
there's us, and we just wander around the halls 
looking, is there anyone else like me?" 
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CHAPTER 4 



SKIPPING AND 
DROPPING OUT 





The age-old student practice of "playing hookey" 
continues in spite of adult efforts that range from 
locking the school doors to penalties of in- and out-of- 
school suspensions. We asked students, "Why do 
some youths decide to skip classes? " In responding, 
they emphasized themes of tedium were prominent. 
(See Table 7.) 



Table 1;= Why Students Skip Class 


Classes are boring, long 


% 


U5 


Peer pressure, to be with friends 


10.2 


Students themselves are bored 


9.9 


Students don*t like class, don't want to go 


9.0 


Students stressed; have personal, family problems 


8. 


Teacl)ers don't care, students don't like teacher 


SS 


Students lazy* don't care, don't want to learn 


8.0 


Students need a break, need to smoke, are hungry 


6.6 


Students have oJ>er things to do 


6.4 


For fun, adventure, to get away with it 


6.2 


Homework not done, to get out of a test 


4^ 


To drink, do drugs 


43 


To rebel against authonly 


2.7 


Other 


.4 


TUTAL NUMBER OF REASONS GIVEN: 985 


99.9 



However, in placing blame, the young people seemed 
to make a distinction between bored, "burned-out" 
students, and boring schools with unvarying routines 
and uninteresting classes, poorly taught. The latter 
theme was the more prominent: 



"[School Ls s]o damn borings need la] break from 
teachers. " 

Because [classes are] boring and teachers donH respect 
[students]. " 

"Don V like the teacher or class, boredom, class is useless. " 
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"Why do some youths 
decide to skip classes?** 



"Same routine, day after day. " 

"Boring and stupid, donU want to spend every minute in 
school. " 

"Think U^s boring, donU enjoy teachers, hate subject, want 
to be with friends." 

"Boring, no sense in ctass^'Can get away with it^'can U cope 
with teacher." 

"[Classes] are boring and [students] are sick of the same 
old grind." 

"Teachers put them down, donH enjoy the class." 

"DonH want to go to class with an unfair teacher." 

"Ws the pits. Teachers here put you to sleep." 

"It's a hell'hole hen;. It sucks!" 

A number of the answers placed responsibility for 
skipping school on the students themselves: 

'Wo interest in class, want some time alone, for the hell of 
it, to have something to tell their kids." 

"They're bored, rebellious, sick of people ragging on them 
all the time." 

"They're hungry, restless, or unmotivated-'would rather be 
outside enjoying the day than wasting time in class. " 

"Because they're ignorant in the sense that they don 't know 
[how] Important an education is, they're not taught 
this." 

"The students don't care^'they take no responsibility^they 
like to show off-'gain aitention^'peer pressure. " 

"Boredom, burn-out, don't care attitude." 

"They feel that they already know enough of their classes, 
they think that they have better things to do." 

"Because they come from a background with no 
motivation." 

"They think they're unimportant, they're having a bad day 
and can't take the pressures of sitting in classes, they 
don't care about grades and school." 

Among the other reasons for truancy ascribed to the 
students themselves were lack of homework preparation 
or not being ready for a test. Skipping because of 
stress, or to get high, or to get a drink were also cited 
several times, while some saw leaving school as simply 
a way to show "cool" or to take a risk. 

"The sun's out, we didn't study for a test that hour or do 
our homework. " 

"Classes are boring, some like to go have fun, some like to 
get high, do drugs and come back. " 
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"They donH like school and they think ii^s cool. " 

"[Classes] ate boring, undone assignments, to show off. " 

"They are lazy, seem not [to] care, would rather have drugs 
and dope. " 

"Smoke cigarettes and bordism. " 

Having something better to do ("hanging out with 
their friends," "shopping," "involved in a relationship," 
"cruising," etc.) and/or succumbing Iv peer pressure 
were also familiar themes: 

"They think it^s cool, they get bored, friends want them to. " 

"Go fishing they aie bored, go hunting smoke pot.** 

"Because one gets bored, release, nice day, personal 
reasons, track (500y 

"To go smoke or just to be with friends, or Just don V want to be 
with the teachers, to go riding around. " 

"Some days ar^. too nice to waste in school. " 

Two responses summed up many of the major 
reasons for truancy: 

"To get high, get away from teachers, do things you canH do in 
school, get away from peer pressure, go drinking, be with 
girl friend, follow your friends, don H like class, don U like 
some of the students. " 

"Society trains them to, because [of] the idea that if you 
like school, you^re a nerd; classes are boring, people 
donH see the relevance of school, teachers are not 
motivating, other things are more important to them, 
see no real purpose to learning books instead of 
learning life. " 

We went on to ask the students: "What types of 
people tend to skip classes?" Given the high level of 
consensus on the monotony of school, it was probably 
predictable that the most frequent response (36%) 
would be "anyone" or "everyone": 

"Everyone who wants to; you cannot put them into classes or 
categories. " 

"This question sucks! Anyone who doesnH like class or 
whoever can skip. " 

"Anyone who thinks they can get away with it. " 

"Teenagers with short attention spans." 

"All types except anti'social and over^achievers." 

"No one in particular skips, but the majority of people are 
under-achievers who donH really care about their 
education." 

36 31 
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"What types of people 
tend to skip classes? " 



Dropping Out Of School 



However, the responses suggested that students 
make a distinction between occasional truants, for 
whom inclination and opportunity simply coincided, 
and those who habitually absented themselves from 
school. (See Table 8.) The latter formed the next most 
frequently identified categories: young people involved 
in drugs and alcohol (23.5%) or lacking motivation 
(16%), those with personal or family problems (7%) 
and/or those already doing poorly in school (6%): 

"Druggies, don't have good grades, insecure people." 

"Skaters, pot smokers, head bangers." 

"[Ones] who do drugs, who don't really care much, have 
better things to do." 

"Lazy, hazy, just plain crazy." 

"Druggies, delinquents, people with problems. " 



Table 8. **Type»'* pjT SWwt UMy to Skh> 
School* • 






(n = 391) 
% 


Any, all, everyone 


35.8 


Drug/alcohol/smoking 


23i 


Lazy, unmotivated, don't care 


16.1 


Hoods 


lOi 


Personal, family piioblems 


10.0 


Already doing poorly in school 


5.9 


RcbeK trouble-makers, delinquents 


5.1 



*Only categories named by more than S% of groups an 'ncluded. 

The remaining responses were comprised primarily 
of epithets currently in vogue in the argot of the young. 
Most of these terms suggested habitual truancy: 
"hoods" (10.5%), "geeks," "head bangers," "losers," 
"preppies," "scum," "scags," "skaters," and "punkers." 



The U.S. Department of Education reports that one 
in four Hoosier youths does not finish high school. 
Among the 50 states, Indiana ranks in 26th place.* 
Annual dropout rates in Indiana are reported for grades 
7-12. The state as a whole had a dropout rate of 6.3 
per hundred students in 1988-89. The figures vary 
considerably from county to county. In 1988-89, for 
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example, nearly 7 of every 100 Marion County high 
school students dropped out. For Lake County, the rate 
was 3.1, while for Vanderburgh County it was 7.36, but 
for DuBois County, the rate was only 1.87. When 
Indiana students leave school they are asked to give a 
reason. Th(ise furnished by the 20,898 young Hoosiers 
who dropped out in 1988-89 are shown in the second 
column of Table 9.' 

We wished to learn from the Youth Poll 
participants' viewpoint, "Why do some youths decide 
to drop out of school?" The answers to this question 
were markedly different from those describing why 
young people play truant. Overwhelmingly, the 



Table 9- Why Students Drop Out of School 




Youth Poll 
Participants 


Actual 
Reasons 
Given at 

Exit 
1988-1989 


% 


% 


Disinterest in curriculum 


33.2 


47.4 


Pregnancy 




3.5 


Mnrriagc 


1.0 


1.2 


Intcrpenional problems 


J" 


1.7 


Low self-esteem, losers 


Poor home environment, family problems 




3^ 


Record of sc^k>o1 failure 


7.2 


7.4 


Wnnt to work, want money 


64. 
[l25 

6.r 


5.8 


Need to work to support family 


Drug, alcohol problems 


5.4 


1.2 


Rebellious, incorrigible 


2.6 


17.0 


Friends, peer pressure 


2.4 


.7 


Armed service enlistment 




.2 


To seek vocntional tnining 




.2 


Other 


1.0 


4.1 


Unknown 




5.9 


IDTAL NUMOCR OF REASONS GIVEN 


925 


20,898 



students seemed to regard school-leaving as a 
consequence of some characteristic or failure of the 
individual. In spite of the emphasis in previous 
commentary, problems with teachers were barely 
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mentioned, although this may be implicit in their major 
reasons, labeled "disinterest in the curriculum." This 
cluster of reasons also involved lack of motivation and 
goals for the future, other interests, and failure to 
understand the connection between education and future 
success: 

"They are losers and have no desire to do anything in life, " 

"They think ii*s cool & thai they can make it." 

"They^re losers, pregnancy, "love marriage, " think they*re 
cool"Surprise!" 

"Think they don't need li to get by in life." 

"DonH like school, donH like hours, no education, feel they 
know enough." 

"To rebel, they're stupid, don't think about the 
consequences of their actions." 

"They find school useless, they think they can find a fob 
anywhere, money's more important now, low grades, 
drugs/their brains [are] fried." 

"Feel they don V need education to live their life, get tired 
of school, no goal in life, feel like failures." 

"Because they have different values, they don't fit in." 

"Cause they don 't like it, have other things to do; wouldn 't 
make no difference, if you graduate you still will work 
at fast food." 

"They think school is useless but in reality it is everything. " 

The next most frequently cited reasons for dropping 
out were pregnancy and/or the need for full-time work 
to support their families or children of their own. In 
both instances, the Youth Poll participants' responses 
were over-estimates of the exit-interview reasons given 
by dropouts themselves. However, the Poll participants 
greatly underestimated the proportion of students 
leaving school because of incorrigibility. 

The inability to deal with the pressures of school, 
low self-esteem, stress, poor grades, personal problems, 
and drug use formed another set of reasons for 
dropping out identified by those polled: 

"Can't take the pressure, want independence, they don't 
need school for what they want to do." 

"They flunk, pregnancy, new job offerings, pressure for 
grades. " 

"Feel they can't make it through school, feel embarrassed 
'cause of grades. " 
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'TA^Vtf been there over S years^ bad grades^ fail due io 
attendance. " 

"They figure they aanU do the work so they give up They 
don H care. " 

"Involved in drugs and alcohol, having har/» limes, Just 
donH want to do anything.^ 

"Bored with it, to support habits. " 

"See no effects of education on their future, they donH 
succeed and get frustrated. " 

Several groups added "problems at home," or lack 
of parental support to their lists: 

"Far behind, pregnant..., peer pressure, bad grades, parents, 
donH want anything for their life." 

"Pressure-'inadequate grades-^no one seems to care if they 
continue or not. " 

"DonH feel like learning, canH handle challengCt lack of 
self-esteem^ bad home environment, poor family, 
friends. " 

"Tired of harassment, family problems, found a job, drugs, 
not living at home." 

"Give up because they feel they can H make it, bad homes 
or upbringings, rules that donH make sense." 

"They don H think they can do it, little parental invohement, 
not interested, pregnancy, drugs." 

"Ignorant on the importance of education*'they get 
pregnant and have to wonc to support themselves'^ 
domino effect, if (theirj parents dropped out, kids 
will." 

We were unprepared for the degree of rejection and 
seeming lack of compassion for dropouts implied by 
much of the student commentary. Our post-Poll 
discussions suggested that the normative expectation is 
that students will stay in school until graduation, 
regardless of the tedium and stress. Dropouts are 
negatively stereotyped by many of those who continue 
to attend school. One group, for example, answered the 
question about dropping out: "We don't know because 
we don't associate with them." 

Concerned abovi* what dropouts might face should 
they decide to return to school, we included this as an 
issue in several of the small-group discussions. We 
discovered first of all, that students percent many 
school systems to be placing nearly impossible 
procedural barriers in front of such youths (for 
example, they cannot return to day school, but must go 
at night; they must pay tuition if they wish to get a new 
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start at another school; they cannot take the 
examination for the GED until age 19. Many students 
admitted that in their own schools, there also would be 
social hurdles. One group suggested that acceptance 
would depend on how the student had been regarded by 
peers prior to leaving. Lc popular (the example given 
was a girl who had left to have a baby), the student 
could return and probably soon resume the life she had 
left. However, students thought to have "attitude" or 
other problems would have to "prove" themselves 
before being accepted back by peers, and probably by 
teachers, as well. 

Several students criticized the lack of public 
alternative schools that can be entered by choice (rather 
than only following expulsion from a "regular" school). 
One lesbian student, who had dropped out of her high 
school because she could no longer tolerate harassment 
from fellow students, mentioned that she had graduated 
via thr Indianapolis Public Schools' External Diploma 
Project. Others, who had never heard of this program 
before, expressed considerable interest. Generally, 
students showed strong support for the public school- 
choice legislation that has been enacted in some other 
states. 
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CHAPTER 5 



A REPORT 
CARD FOR 
INDIANA SCHOOLS 




Young people are accustomed to having the quality 
of their own work graded on an A-F scale. We 
attempted to gauge their perceptions of the quality of 
their education by asking them to assign a grade to 
their own schools and explain the reasons for their 
choices. A total of 384 groups of students assigned 
grades to their schools as follows: A, 6%; B, 34%; C 
44%; D, 11%; and F, 4%. Overall, grades averaged to 
about a C-f . 

The student leaders who participated in the Youth 
Poll attended public and private schools from around 
the state. Often several schools were represented in a 
single response group, making it impossible to identify 
which school was receiving which grade.^° Therefore, 
we have presented the grade distributions for the 
leadership sample and the school/organization samples 
separately. Among the latter, students in a response 
group all attended the same school. We have also 
separated the distributions of grades assigned to public 
and private schools. (See Table 10.) 











Table 10. Grades Aligned to Schools^ - y 




Groups From Single School 


Groups From More 
Than One School 


Grade 


Public 
171 
% 


Private 
n=45 
% 


n:r 168 
% 


A 


6.4 


13.3 


4.2 


B 


28.1 


60.0 


33.3 


C 


45.0 


17.8 


51.2 


D 


14.0 


6.7 


8.3 


F 


5.2 


2.2 


3.0 


1 


1.2 


0 


0 


Grade Average: 


C 


13 
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The student leaders were somewhat more critical of 
their schools, assigning fewer grades of "A." The 
overall grade "average" for this mix of public and 
private schools was very much in line with the grades 
assigned by the school/organization sample. Public 
schools received an average grade of Q while private 
school grades averaged to a B. 

The same themes prominent among the responses to 
other questions were present among the reasons 
provided for assigning grades. Assessments of the 
relationships between students and teachers and the 
quality of teaching were the key considerations in 
assigning grades. Characteristics of fellow-students 
("clique-ish/' judgmental, disinterested in school) were 
also issues. These criteria were followed by curricular 
issues--the availability, challenge, and quality of 
classes; physical facilities, the school schedule (hours, 
length of the school year, etc.), the extra-curricular 
options, and school rules and disciplinary practices. A 
number of the students assigned grades according to 
how they felt their school compared with others. 

Some of the explanations for "A" grades were: 

"i4+, we do a lot of community service^ we are very 
involved." [Private] 

"A, they are preparing us for life, because of Mr. ^ , 

teachers make you work. " [Private] 

"A, they really help the students put forth more efforts* 
[State^supported] 

"j4, we work at our own pace." [State-supported] 

"A, because it treats the students like people and 
individuals, well rounded. " [Private] 

"A, pretty good teachers help with things and help choosing 
a career and understand things better." [State- 
supported] 

"A, teachers arenU mean." [Public] 

"A", good facilities and congenial teachers." [Public] 

"A", B-¥, we've got it really good at this school no matter 
how much we complain." [Private] 

Grades of B were usually accompanied by 
reservations: 

"B-¥, the teachers in honors have all been excellent 
teachers, yet there are some teachers that are awful. 
Yet, some are really good. There are no Bhck 
teachers. We don't argue on having sport coat, es 
teach. We are lacking facilities. [Our school] spends 
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more time and money on education instead of sports. " 
[Pn^>ate] 

"B'¥, half the teachers are nice and teach well, better than 
every other school in Indiana; B'y people graduate 
with a good education; B, fair!y good school; B^, 
administration concerns itself ^oo ^nuch with the 
politics of this schooL" [Private] 

"B'¥, it has its ups with its down; the school sometimes puts 
on a front to impress people and is full of cliques*" 
[Private] 

"B ¥ because [of] the teachers. Most teack\ers really care 
and the people here are nice* You get to know 
everyone unlike a big public school.^ IPrivateJ 

"We would give it a B-^ [because] we are f;(iiiing a good 
education^ but the politics suck." [Private] 

because it^s really not that bad of a place to be." 
[Public] 

"B, the school needs to be cleaned^ but it gets the Job 
done." [Public] 

"By it is a good school^ but a lot can be improved like teachers^ 
and students^ attitudes, extracurricular activities. " [Public] 

"By we are treated mostly as adults, education is fair, 
everyone is equal. " [Public] 

"B, most teachers are experienced; good programs but good 
students are dragged down by bureaucratic red tape; 
they are making progress there. " [Public] 

"B, because U^s better than most, but teachers* attitudes 
stink and such; also there is not much violence and 
drugs." [Public] 

"B, because sometimes it\s not the teachers* faults, it*s the 
students* attitude." [Public] 

"B, school is mildly OX." [Public] 

"B", some bad teachers; students don H always have the 
opportunity to voice our opinion." [Public] 

"B'', the main reason being not enough black teachers and 
not enough motivation of black kids." [Public] 

"B", too many shanks and scrags, mean teachers, teachers 
unwilling to spend time, some teachers unqualified " 
[Public] 

"B", because it*s clean, new, lots of extra machines, but we 
need a napkin disposal machine and better quality 
teachers." [Public] 

"B", education is good but activities are limited for fear of 
raciall religious problems." [Public] 

Those who assigned grades of ''C" or lower tended 
to be much more critical of their schools. 
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"C^f it doesnU do all it could do for students; some 
students can U take class they want, " [Public] 

"I give it a C because it is average, just like all other 
schools." IPublicJ 

"C, lunches, teachers^they pressure us, " [Public] 

"C, not enough choices and the dress code stinks,^ 
[Private] 

"C, low % attend college; people are slipping through the 
system/' [Public] 

"C because my school tried giving me an education but 
then, I didnU want it, so it*s not their fault." [Public] 

"C, doesnU have half the stuff you need; teachers tire 
boring, " [Public] 

"C% too many get kicked out for insufficient reasons. " 
[Public] 

it sucks, but at least my friends are here. " [Private] 

"D^, athletics are more important, some incompetent staff 
[Public] 

"D, *cause they arenU working hard enough and arenH 
accomplishing their goals. " [State-supported] 

"D, they don H treat everyone the same and they judge on how 
much money you have, " [Private] 

"D, because sports are encouraged more than academics, " 
[Public] 

"D, it sucks; they arenH the worst school in the world; it*s 
not very good and rules are stupid. " [Public] 

"D, doesnU completely fail; D— , just passing. Gang 
related, teachers don H care, " [Public] 

"D% counselors are no good, no confidentiality, " [Public] 

"Z)*> Most teachers always give their point of view and 
never let the students give their point of ^iew,** 
[Public] 

abnormal school; we don U have real walls; days are 
too long," [Public] 

"F, teachers are narrow minded and judge people too 
easily. " [Private] 

"F, it stops teaching (tfier a certain age, " [StaiC'Supported] 

"F, ^Cause there are gangs, drugs, no one takes it 
seriously, " [Public] 

"F, for lack of good, enthusiastic teachers." [Public] 

"F, hate faculty and administration; policies do not coincide 
with the vital teachings of the school. Too many 
games are played, " [Private] 

"F, racism," [Public] 

"F% Sanatorial [sic] conditions, " [Piivate] 



A few students refused to assign a grade, one stating 
that "grades are no indication of personal growth and 
true learning." "Incomplete" appeared among the 
grades assigned by students in groups from public 
schools: 

"/, incomplete 'cause they're not doing very well and 
finishing their Job." 

"How can you grade a prison, I'd give it an incomplete. " 

In addition to asking them to assign grades to their 
schools, we asked directly, "Do you think you are 
getting a good education? Wliy or Why not?" After 
reading page after page of commentary that ranged 
from condemnation by faint praise, to outright scorn for 
their schooling, we were surprised to find that just over 
half the student groups felt that they were receiving a 
good education. (See Table 11a.) Another third of the 
groups disagreed among themselves or provided 
qualified answers ("it depends on what you want to 
do"). Only 17% stated outright that they were not 
receiving a good education. The major reasons given 
for their various conclusions are presented in Table 
lib. 







Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Disagree 
Within Group; 
Qualified 
Answer 
% 


No 
Answer 

% 


Total 


Pli)lic Schools 
(nsl89) 


46.0 


722 


30.7 


1.1 


100% 


Private Schools 
(n-47) 


87.2 


43 


8J 


0 


100% 


Leadership Groupfi 
(Mixed 

SchoolXnsl55) 


44i 


13.5 


41.9 


0 


99.9% 


TOTAL (n-391) 


50.4 


16.6 




5 


100% 

J 
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"Do you think you are getting a 
good education? Why or Why not?" 





Yes, receiving a good 
education 


% 


% 


No» not receiving a 
good education 


Teachers good» caring> 
skilled 


233 


203 


Teachers poor, ivicaring 


Good coarse selection 
opportunities available 


6A 


93 


Course offerings too limited 


Challenging, high demands 


11^ 


33 


Lxnv demandSi repetitious 


Students' grades high; 
external recognition of 
school 


43 


1.0 


Red tape, too strict 


School classes, small, 
personal 


33 


13 


School classes^ large, 
imperBonal 



Once again, an assessment of their teachers was the 
primary reason presented: 

"Yes, great, because the teachers are really good and help 
us wUh problems we have. They really understand. " 

" Yes. V/e have good teachers thai care about us and spend 
time with us. All of the homework they give us, helps 

us." 

"Yes and No, because some teachers donH want to be here 
and some are not qualified to teach here. 

"No, certain classes, few good teachers. Teachers are well- 
educated but donH know how to share it with 
students, prejudiced teachers, inconsistency. " 

"No, teachers are not up to date on subject, and donH try 
to create an interest in subject. " 

"Yes, we have very good, intelligent teachers who are 
willing to spend time (with pay) to show us and teach 
us things. 

"No, you never have any labs or fields trips, or never had 
anything to do in class but book work* " 

"Yes, more strict, determined teachers (some of them), 
smaller school, smaller classes." 

"No, because teachers get paid whether they teach or not. " 

"No, because the teachers donH teach, they embarassyou. 
It takes up your whole day, you have to get up early. " 

"No, ^cause teachers donH care. They [are] too busy 
worrying about their paycheck and us breaking their 
stupid rules. " 

"Yes and no. Some teachers orenH open^-minded enough to 
believe that we have opinions. " 

^'Yes, independent living program. 'iTeachersJ have gone 
out of their way to help me to get where I am. They 
are willing to go out of their way to help us. " 
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Again, some recognized the part that student 
attitudes play: 



**Yes..jlepends on your attitude toward learning. " 

'Tes, kind of. The system sucks, but the teachers make the 
difference* Vm learning more & more every day. I 
am grasping all that I am offered. I am pushing 
myself to try hard and take advantage of all of my 
opportunities* " 

"Yes, because if[wej hate school, something is right." 

The caliber and content of the courses available and 
the level of challenge offered were also important 
criteria in evaluating whether they were receiving a 
good education: 

"No, the teachers donH push you hard enough; what they 
teach us somewhat is not effective." 

"Somewhat, No money for it. Ws all going to football and 

/V." 

"Yes, they offer many courses." 

"No, because we feel like we can he taught more that we 
will apply in our later life. " 

"Yes, because my mom said so, and because our education 
is more accelerated than other schools. " 

"Not really. [They] offer courses we really donH need and 
there orenH courses we do need." 

"Yes, at this school one is prepared for college; good staff 
and faculty, learn to plan out our own time, therefore 
being more responsible." 

"No^ uecause it^s too strict-they make you not like it. 
There arenH enough choices or extracurricular 
activities. " 

"No, classes are too easy. " 

"Yes, we will be ready for college when the time comes." 

"No, the honor students and slow students get the most 
attention. What about the average kids?" 

Some felt that the schooPs test scores or their own 
grades demonstrated a good education; others pointed 
to recognition from outside agencies of the excellence 
of their school ([Our school] "is recognized by the 
United States Department of Education as a ^School of 
Excellence'"). Others liked self-paced education and 
the small size of the school and/or classes. Discipline 
was also an important aspect to 12 groups: 



"No, teachers are dense, not strict enough. One goofball 
messes everyone up." 
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Compulsory Education Laws 



'*Noy too many bad kids, not enough time for good lads*" 

"No* I believe that strict rules should be laid down to keep 
the system running efficiently and controlled.** 

"Definitely^ because we have an adequately controlled 
environment where not many problems occur.** 



We asked one final set of questions related to v'he 
importance that young people place on education: 
^'Should there be laws forcing those under 16 to be 
in school? Should this age limit be raised or 
lowered? To what age? Why?'' (See Table 12.) 



Table It, Should Tkm Be !Uw$ KjWpittg ? : 




% 


Yess but age raised 


46.7 


Yes» age n^main at 16 


26.4 


Yets but age lowered 


3.7 


No, there should not be laws 


13.6 


Group members disagreed 


55 


Don't know, no answer 


A2 



More than three fourths of the students gave 
unqualified support to compulsory education. ("If they 
let kids quit anytime, they would all be dead or into 
trouble.") Even more startling was the fact that more 
than 4 in 10 felt that the age for voluntary school- 
leaving should be raised to 17, 18, or until graduation 
from high school. A smaller number (4%) felt that 
there should be laws, but that the age should be 
lowered, while 26% felt the age should remain where 
it is, at 16. However they may describe their own 
schooling when asked for details, a majority of 
Indiana's young people clearly place a high value on 
education, agreeing that they should be compelled to do 
what is good for them. 



Some of the reasons given by those who felt that the 
age should be raised were: 



"Yesy raised to finish high school. America is starting to 
suck because of apathetic SOB^s starting to believe 
that they will never succeed. " 
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"Raised to 18 because thai^s the legal age of 'aduU.'" 

"Yes, raised, 18. Education is too important ai young ages 
because they are being formed as people. " 

"Yes, should be raised to 18, so ai least they can get an 
education they need but may not know it now." 

"Yes, raised to 18. They^re not legal adults, so they can*t 
make a dime, so they should do time in school" 

"Yes, raised to 18. [Our] government is comparing [us] to 
other countries where education is enforced and we 
are continually rather low. Try to help get rid of 
those dependent on welfare. [Sixteen] is not a very 
responsible age and [they] aren V sure what they want 
and end up regretting decision." 

"Yes, raised to 18. The two years* difference adds to 
knowledge. More educated people are needed in 
society." 

Those favoring lowering the age for permitting 
school-leaving suggested that younger people are "smart 
enough to know what we want" or that 15 "is old 
enough to know right from wrong and I think they have 
learned enough to get to get by in life." Others thought 
the present law fine as it is, because 16 is the "age of 
responsibility," or "from 16 on, you tend to discover 
your independence." 

A much smaller number (14%) recommended 
abolishing compulsory attendance altogether, nearly all 
because they felt that it should be a personal decision: 

'Wo, some teenagers will rebel. It is their choice if they 
want an education." 

"I think it is a waste of taxpayers* money to make kids go 
to school that don V want to be there. Let them make 
their own decisions." 

"There shouldn^t be a law on age. It should be your 
decision, not anyone else^s." 

"No [law], because if they don V watd to be here they *rejust 
going to make it bad for everyone else, cause 
trouble." 

"There should be no law. It all boils down to motivation* " 
"TheyHl get out anyway." 
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CHAPTER 6 



AFTER SCHOOL 
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Since colonial days, adult Americans have taken a 
dim view of youths with free time on their hands. 
About a century ago, such concerns reached new 
heights when rapid urbanization created a let of street 
corners, and social and economic changes left large 
numbers of young people, \\ho were neither at work 
nor at school, to stand about on them. Churches, 
communities, and schools quickly began to fill the 
time-gaps with organized societies, park and recreation 
programs, informal educational organizations, and 
numerous clubs, athletic teams, and contests within the 
schools themselves. These in-school activities became 
known and justified within educational circles as an 
"extra curriculum" that would translate adolescents' 
"natural" proclivities to form peer groups, into 
opportunities to reinforce classroom experiences and 
promote the "worthy use of leisure."" Many of these 
activities were also expected to serve as substitutes for 
the disciplinary and character-forming aspects of full- 
time work no longer available to young people. 

Young people themselves, for the most part, joined 
in such activities because they found them to be fur, as 
well as the key to the high school social structure. The 
roster of literary and debating societies, foreign 
language clubs, baseball and football teams, present in 
most large urban high schools by 1915, has expanded 
to include dozens of diverse extra-curricular options in 
most high schools today. National research has found 
that most high school students participate in at least one 
organized program either in or out of school. More 
typically, students belong to from two to four, with 
some joining many more. Further, benefits do appear 
to accrue from such participation. In the High School 
and Beyond study, the number of activities in which 
young people reported participating was directly related 
to measures of self-esteem and to a sense of efficacy 
(internal locus of control). The greatest difference on 
these measures was found between the scores of 
students who participated in no activities, and those 
who listed one.^^ 

In the past decade, school and community sponsors 
have reported increased difficulty in retaining the 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 



interests of young people, once they reach "working 
age/* It is ironic that the system of activities designed 
to replace work in young people's lives in an earlier 
period of broad economic change, now seems to be 
losing out to a massive return of teens to the work 
force. New demographic and economic changes have 
created whole industries that now depend on their part- 
time labor. Many Indiana high school students are 
working from 30-40 hours weekly-well beyond the 15- 
to 20-hour maximum that research suggests can be 
beneficial for healthy development.^^ 

It was not the purpose of this Youth Poll to explore 
fully the out-of-school worlds of Indiana youth. 
However, we did ask them to specify their extra- 
curricular activities and to estimate the time spent 
weekly in these ways. 



Four out of five students reported participation in at 
least one in- or out-of-school extra-curricular activity. 



Table 13. Extra Currwular Activitiw*^^^^^^^ • ' 


Sports 


55.1 


Religious youth group 


29.9 


Community service volunteer 


14.2 


School subject matter or bobby 


19.« 


Voc;)tional Student Organization 

(e.g. Future Farmers, Future f-lomemakers) 


19.8 


Cheerleader/Pep Club/Dance Line 


9.8 


Music Group (band k chorus) 


23.8 


£hool publications (yearbook, paper) 


3.8 


Debate/Drama 


7.8 


Social club, sonority, fraternity 


4.2 


Community youth group (e.g. Scouts, AM) 


23.9 


flonor society 
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Student government 


8.1 


Other 


14.1 



^Multiple responses coded, 1,560 students responding. 
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Just over half said that they were involved in one or 
more sports, and about a fourth belonged to a church or 
temple youth group. Band, chorus, and other music 
activities were listed by 15% of the students. (See 
Table 13 for a full list of the activities reported.) 
Indiana students are very similar to those in other states 
in their patterns of participation. Students put in 
varying amounts of time on their activities, with a 
range of one to over 30 hours (Table 14). One-third of 
the students reported spending between 10 and 20 hours 
per week, suggesting that these activities are a very 
important part of many young lives. 



Table 14. Hours P«r W«ek Spent on AciivMw 
V X } ^ rtt and Ottj i>r School 


None 


16.9 


1-9 


29.5 


10-20 


37.9 


21-30 


7.1 


31-40 


2.3 


Greater Than 40 


1.7 


No Information 


4.6 
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Summary 



• 



Relationships 



Indiana has some 305,000 students in its public and 
private secondary educational systems. For the most 
part, these students get up in the morning and walk, 
drive or get on a bus to go to schools where they 
remain for the better part of the 180 days each year that 
the law requires of them. With these young people 
come individual blends of material, social, and personal 
resources that over the course of 12 years are 
"converted into the credentials that govern their future 
life chances."'* What students find in their schools 
and how they feel about them varies, but it appears that 
for a large majority, the climate of relationships among 
students, faculty, and administrators is critical to their 
appraisals. Students consistently placed higher value on 
the social and personal skills that they derived from 
being part of the school community, than on what they 
felt they gained from the formal curriculum. 

Adolescents are naturally absorbed with the 
processes of discovering, exploring, and coming to 
terms with themselves as emerging adults. They look 
both to older adults and peers for challenges and 
standards against which to test their own beliefs, 
attitudes, values, and behavior. Not surprisingly, 
students find much to criticize. We may argue that 
their views of reality are untempered by experience, 
biased or incomplete, and that may be so. However, 
we must also remember the sociological dictum: "What 
is believed to be real, is real in its consequences." 

A recent commentary on American education from 
youths' perspective summarized their views in two 
words: boredom and pressure. We wish that we might 
say the situation is different in Indiana, but it is not. 
Boredom ar>" pressure are the two dominant themes 
that run throughout the responses that young people 
gave to the Indiana Youth Poll questions. They 
identified both the school structure and the formal 
curriculum as sources of apathy and frustration. 



The social systems that exist within high schcMils 
tend roughly to parallel those of the larger community. 
More privileged young people, whose families can 
provide them with material resources and academic and 
social supports, tend to occupy positions of leadership 
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in school organizations and to be members of the 
"leading crowd." Sports programs generate another 
status system that may or may not overlap with the 
academic and social hierarchies. Although social and 
athletic elites are formed outside the classroom, their 
prestige may carry over into academic arenas. Students 
expressed considerable resentment of perceived 
"favoritism" shown in the demands placed on elite 
groups by teachers; they also expressed indignation 
toward administrators whom they felt allocated resouces 
more generously to certain favored extracurricular 
groups. However, this was not the most frequent area 
of commentary about school personnel. Teachers 
clearly make the difference for Indiana youth. 

We heard many reports of highly regarded teachers 
whom the students felt really respected and cared about 
them. Young people appreciated teachers' willingness 
to share opinions and experiences, to help with 
academic and personal problems, and to go the "extra 
mile," to do something for which they were not being 
paid. Perhaps most of all, students appreciated a 
challenging, engrossing classroom experience 
accompanied by fairness in grading. 

The Youth Poll commentary revealed the importance 
that their own perceptions of teacher competence held 
for high school students. Time after time they told of 
the frustration of being in classrooms where they felt 
the teachers' presentations were inadequate. They 
found it "boring" when lectures lasted for entire 
periods, or when the only change in teaching style was 
the use of "work sheets." They asked instead, for 
teachers who had thorough understanding of their fields 
and who could communicate this information at a level 
that was neither confusing nor condescending. \hey 
wanted more opportunities to explore and discuss issues 
from their own points of view, without the threat of 
down-grading if their views differed from those of the 
teacher. Students also asked for a variety of options in 
learning methods, and that "hands-on" experiences not 
be limited to science labs and vocational courses. 

Even more critical to students' dissatisfaction with 
schools, however, were their perceptions that teachers 
did not view them as young adults. They resented 
deeply being treated like children, or as powerless 
vessels needing only to be filled with adults' notions of 
truth and knowledge. 



Curriculum 



Young people also resented being subject to school 
policies, including codes of dress and conduct, that 
made little sense to them and which they had no part in 
creating. For example, many reported "passing 
periods" between classes so short that there was no 
time for a visit to a restroom during the entire day. 
Depending on the school, students felt that certain dress 
restrictions were unfair either to males or females (and 
occasionally to both). Generally the students wished to 
have a larger and more meaningful role in the 
governance of the school community. It is of more 
than passing interest that the changes Hoosier youth say 
they would make in the structure and climate of their 
schools are directly in line with the ideas of many 
contemporary educational reformers. 



While much of their commentary was reserved for 
school structure and climate, the respondents did not 
overlook the curriculum. Student*, often found their 
coursework fragmented and many seemed to lack a "big 
picture" of what education is all about. In one 
discussion, for example, a group of student leaders 
complained about the irrelevance of their science 
courses. We asked if they did not feel that basic 
scientific knowledge was necessary if they were to be 
intelligent and informed voters. This seemed to be a 
new idea to them, and they replied that they only talked 
about voter responsibility in social studies classes. 
Students also told us that they found very little 
relevance in their coursework to what they were 
currently experiencing in the "real world" or to what 
they imagined their adult lives would be. While some 
of this failure may be attributed to adolescents' normal 
level of cognitive development, we cannot help but 
agree with Hedin and associates who obtained similar 
results when polling Minnesota high school students. 
Hedin noted: 



It appears that much of the academic course work in 
high school assumes that students are capable of 
abstract thinking, while most are still at concrete levels 
of functioning. What is needed is to design materials 
and methods that promote rather than assume higher 
levels of cognitive development. The good news iiJ that 
this can be done.^^ 



The additional good news is that Indiana's students 
are ready for such education. Young Hoosiers have 
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overwhelmingly accepted the need for at least a 
secondary education, and almost half of them would 
compel students to remain in high school until they 
have finished. The epithets with which they labelled 
school dropouts suggested that they may even see 
remaining in school as a moral issue. It is the right 
thing to do. What an opportunity such attitudes 
provide! 



Notes 



1. The philosophy and mclhodology of Ihe youth polls are explained in "The Minnesota Youth Poll," by Diane Hedin 
and Howard Wolfe in The Center Quarterly Focus, Spring 1979, and "llie View from Inside: The Minnesota Youth 
Poll." by Diane Hedin in New Designs for Youth Development, 8. 3 (Summer 1988) 32-39. 

2. Many of the questions in this poll were drawn directly or adapted from two Minnesota Youth Polls: D. Hedin» P. 
Simon, and M. Robin, Youth's Views on School and School Discipline, Minnesota Report 184-1983, St. Paul, MN, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota, 1983; and D. Hedin, J. Erickson, P. Simon, and J. Walker, 
Aspiratiofis, Future Plans, and Expectations of Young People in Mifinesota, Minnesota Report AD-MR- 25 12, St. Paul, 
MN, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota, 198S. 

3. The State of the Child in Indiana, Indianapolis, Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1989; and Status of Education in Indiana: 
An Overview, Bloomington, Indiana University Q^nsortium on Educational Policy Studies, 1990. 

4. Participants in the Teen Institute were teams of students from across the state, enrolled in grades 10-12, who had 
made a commitment to "use their positive energies and leadership abilities to get others involved in drug prevention 
programs and drug alternative activities." Members of the Black Expo Youth Corps were selected by the 13 chapters of 
Black Expo in cities throughout the state. The participants attended "symposiums and lectures addressing topics such as: 
self esteem, spiritual awareness, substance abuse, teen parenthood and responsible decision-making" and experienced a 
number of educational opportunities in Indianapolis. The Junior Leaders of 4-H, also from across the state, are young 
people who have made a commitment to take year-round leadership roles in their clubs. lYI Youth Conference 
participants represented out-of-school youth-serving agencies and organizations. 

5. The 1988-89 distribution of Tiinority students in Indiana high schools was as follows: African American, 10.9%; 
Hispanic, 1.8%; American Indian and Asian, .7%. The distribution of Youth Poll participants is very similar. 

6. In reporting the student comments we have made corrections in spelling for purposes of clarity; however, the words 
and the grammar have been left as written. 

7. K. Engelke, "America's Number One Health Problem?", New Designs for Youth Development, vol. 7, 1986, pp. 942; 
G. Kolata, "Obese Children: A Growing Problem," Science, vol. 232, April 4, 1986, pp. 20-21. 

8. KIDSCOUNT Data Book; State Profiles of Child Wcll-Being, Washington, DC, Center for the Study of Social Policy, 
1990, p. 20. 

9. Figures supplied by the Indiana Department of Education. 

10. Where multiple grades were assigned by group members, a "within-group" average was calculated. These averages 
and single grades were then averaged for the entire samples. 

11. lliis issue was widely discussed in education textbooks of the day. See, for example, W.R. Smith, Principles 
of Educational Sociology^ Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 

12. These conclusions are based on the author's secondary analysis of the 1980 base data for the High School and Beyond 
study conducted at the Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Development, Itoys Town, Nebraska, in 1982. Luther 
Otto's research, using other longitudinal data, concluded that extra-curricular participation is a better predictor of adult 
success than either school grades or labor-force participation. See L.B. Otto, "Extra-Curricular Activities," in H. Walberg, 
{i^A.), Improving Education Standards and Productivity: The Research Base for Policy, Berkeley, CA, McCutchan, 1982. 

13. One of the best-known studies of youth and work is that of E. Greenberger and L. Steinberg, Wien Teenagers Work: 
The Psychological and Social Costs of Adolescent Employment, New York, Basic Books, 1986. 

14. D. R. Entwisle, "Schools and the Adolescent," in S. Feldman and G. Elliott (cds.). At the Threshold: The 
Developing Adolescent, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1990, pp. 197-224. 

15. Sec D. Hedin et al., op. cil., 1983, p. 31, note 2 above. 
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FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 



The results of the Youth Poll raise many more questions that were not asked. We 
urge that young people and adults use this Poll to stimulate further discussion 
about life in your high school. For example, the Poll offered students a chance 
to vent their feelings about teachers, facilities, and curriculum, but provided little 
opportunity for students to reflect on what might be a teacher's point of view on 
school life. Students might meet with a group of teachers and/or administrators 
and ask them some of the same open-ended questions that were asked of groups 
participating in the Youth Poll. 



Some other questions that might l^e used to provoke discussion are: 

1. Many Youth Poll respondents talked about school being boring. What does the word 
"boring" mean to you? Do you think that teachers would also say that school is boring? 
Why? What would be the opposite of "boring?" What could be done to make school less 
boring for students and teachers? 

2. Many students expressed a rather low opinion of young people who drop out of school. 
If a student dropped out of your school, but after a couple of months decided he or she 
wanted to come back, what kind of a welcome would he or she get? Why would it be 
this way? Are there things that students and/or teachers could do to help a "drop-back-in" 
feel better about being in school? 

3. How should teachers treat students in school? What are the qualities of a good teacher? 

4. How should students treat teachers in school? What are the qualities of a good student? 

5. How might teachers and students work together to make school a better community for 
all? 

6. Most adults think the biggest problem in schools is the lack of student discipline and 
order. Do you agree or disagree? If discipline is not the biggest problem from your point 
of view, what is? How might this problem be overcome? 

7. Many students felt that school rules were an insult to their maturity. Do you feel this 
way about any of the rules in your school? How would you change these rules? How 
could students, teachers, and administrators work together to bring about these changes? 
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INDIANA YOUTH POLL 

Individual Questionnaire 

Sex; Male Female Would you describe yourself as: 

Anrican Am. Asian White 

Age: Hispanic Am. Indian 

Other 

Name of SchooJ: 



Grade in school: 9 10 11 12 

Zip Code for where you live: 

Which of the following people live in the same household with you? 

I live alone Mother Own Child 

Father Stepmother Grandparents 

Stepfather Foster Mother Aunts/Uncles 

Foster Father Brothers/Sisters Other . 



What kind of work or job has each of the following done most recently? 

Father 

Stepfather or male guardian 

Mother 



Stepmother or female guardian 

How far did each of the following go in school? 

Mother Step-Mother Father Slcpl^te- 

Grade 8 or less 

High r»chool 

1-3 years 

4 years or GED 

Vocational or Business School 

College 

1-3 years 

4 years 

Post Graduate Education 

Don't know 



What kind of work for pay do you do after school? 



About how many hours do you work each week? 



What do you do with the money you earn? 

o 60 
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How do you think that the work that you are doing now relates to the work you want to 
do as an adult? 



Some people think that working too many hours after school interferes with school work. 
Should the government restrict the number of hours young people are allowed to work 
while school is in session? No Yes Don't Know 



If you said yes, how many hours a week should youth under 18 be allowed to work? 



What kinds of extracurricular activities are you involved in? (Include both in-school, such 
as band, sports, etc., and out>of-school such as church or synagogue youth group, Scouts, 
etc.) 



About how many hours per week do you spend on extracurricular activities? 

Do you want to finish (check all that apply): 

High School 

Military duty 

Vocational or Business School 

College 

Graduate or Professional School 

If you do not plan to finish high school, why not? 



If you plan to finish h^^h school, but do not intend to go on to school, why? 



What do the following people think you ou2ht to do right after you leave high school? 

Go to Get a full- Go to voca- Don't Other 

college time job tional schcx)! know (please list) 

You 

Father 

Stepfather 

Mother 

Stepmother 

Guidance 

counselor 

Best friend 



Most Americans are working by the time they are about 30 years old. What kind of work 
would you like to be doing at age 30? 



What kind of work do you think that you actually will be doing at age 30? 
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Where do yoik think that you will be living at age 30? 



In the town where I live now 
Somewhere else in Indiana 
Outside of Indiana 



It you do not expect to be living in Indiana, why not? 
What does your mother expect you to be doing at age 30? 
What does you father expect you to be doing at age 30? 

To what extent do you think the things listed below might prevent you from getting the 
kind of work that you wouid like? 

Not at All Somewhat A lot Un\ Kaw 

Lack of money for education 

No college or place to get training near home 

Lack of transportation 

Parents/family disapprove 

Family or home responsibilities 

Not enough motivation to succeed ^ 

Racism 

Sexism 

Didn't take the right courses in high school 

Don't get high enough grades 

Lack of knowledge about career possibilities 

Don't have the necessary skills 

Lack of intelligence 

Lack of jobs/bad economy 

Job I want doesn't pay enough 

Not knowing the right people _^ 

Not wanting to work hard 

G2 
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Think about kinds of responsibilities you will have in your adult life in addition to your job 
or careen How well prepared do you think you are in the following areas: 

Extremely Fairly Somewhat Very Don't 

prepared prepared unprepared unprepared know 

Running a household 

Maintaining a long*tetm» intimate 

relationship 

Raising children 

Staying healthy 

Managing finances 

Maintaining good friendships 

Enjoying leisure time 

Deciding what is right and wrong 

Eking involved in public affairs 

(voting, working for a political party) 

Providing volunteer service in the 

community 

Being able to support myself well 

Understanding how to prevent 

unwanted pregnancy 

Balancing work and home 

responsibilities 

Which of the following best describes your grades so far in high school? 

Mostly A^s Half B's, half C's Mostly D's 

Half A's, half B's Mostly C's Below D's 

Mostly B's Half C's, half D's 

Is there anything about your future plans that we didn't ask, but you would like to tell us? 




GROUP QUESTIONNAIRE 

Instructions for the Recorder 



The recorder's job is the most important. Without clear, accurate and complete 
notes of the group discussion, we will not have a good understanding of your 
group's opinions. 

The recorder's job is to write down as much as possible of what is being said in 
response to the questions. Don't decide what would be important for us to 
know; just write down whatever people say. Encourage everyone to participate 
and give opinions. 

1. Read each question out loud to your group. 

2. On the lines provided, indicate the question number and begin 
writing everything and anything people say in response to the 
question. 

3. After everyone has spoken, go on to the next question. 

4. Before you begin, please read this paragraph to your group: 

As group members, please try to make it easy to record your 
comments by talking slowly and clearly. This does not mean that 
your answers have to be well planned or carefully worded, although 
clarity would certainly help. You can be assured of confidentiality 
since no name will be recorded. 



5. Clip all the Individual Questionnaires for vour £roup to your 
Group Questionnaire when vou are finished^ 
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%: vi^l i^ atoowf going to school? 

Z W dislike about going to school? 

3. When you think of your typical day In school, what words 
fpestdescilbe It? 

4. Do youihink you are getting a good education? Whybrwhy 
not? 

5. Suppose you could give your school a report card. What 
grade would you give and why? 
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t What are the most important things you learn in school? The 
least important? 

2/ What kinds of things are you learning in school that you think 
will help you later on in your life? 

3. What things are you learning in school that help you now, as 
a teenager? 

4. If you could change your school, what ttiree things would you 
do? ■ 
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t. Why 4o some youths decWe to skip 

What types of people tend to sklp cfasses? 

3. Why do some youths decide to drop out of school? 

4. Whet types of people tend to drop out? 

5. Should there be laws forcing those under 16 to be In school? 
Should this age limit be raised or lowered? To what age? 
Why? 
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1. America has been thought of as the land of unlimited 
opportunity where anyone can become successful. What is 
your reaction to this statement? 

2. Do young people growing up In Indiana have more, or less, or 
about the same opportunities as young people growing up in 
other parts of the country? Why? 

3. If there are things that keep people from reaching their goals, 
what are they? 

4. Are the obstacles that prevent people from achieving their 
goals different for young men than for young women? 
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7. What kind of things would you consider to t^o signs of 
success in sdult iife? 

2. Would the same things be signs of happiness, or would they 
be different? Why? 

3. What does it mean to be a failure when you are 30 to 40 years 
old? Jifoutd this be the same for men and wotitkeriX )^hy7 



Pages 



It is our hope that many other high schools and youth groups will conduct the Youth Poll among their own 
constituents. We have included a Copy of the full 1989-90 Youth Poll that may be duplicated without further 
permission. The Indiana Youth Institute regrets that it cannot provide data analysis services for other groups 
using the questionnaires. However, we will supply instructions for conducting a youth poll and instructions 
for coding the data^ free of charge. 



Additional copies of the Indiana Youth Poll may be obtained from the Indiana 
Youth Institute. The cost is $7.50 per copy, plus $2.50 postage and handling. 

Indiana Youth Institute • 333 N, Alabama • Suiic 200 • Indianapolis • Indiana • 46204 
317^634^4222 or 1^S00*343^7060 (Toll Free in Indiana) 
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10 Blueprints For Healthy Development 



The Indiana Youth Institute's blueprint for healthy 
development of all Indiana's children is based on the 
premise that every child in Indiana - regardless of race, 
gender, ethnicity, handicapping condition, geographical 
location, or economic status deserves an equal 
opportunity to grow up in a safe, healthy, and nurturing 
environment. 

Building A Healthy Body 

Indiana's youth will be born at full term and normal birth 
weight to healthy mothers. They will receive a well- 
balanced diet in adequate supply to grow strong bodies to 
acceptable height for their age. Tliey will be provided a 
balance of physical activity and rest in a safe and caring en- 
vironment. They and their families will have access to good 
medical care and educational opportunity which will teach 
ihern how to abstain from activities that would be 
detrimental to their health. They will engage their minds 
in positive activities that will enhance their health. 

Building Positive Relationships 

Indiana's children will experience love and care of parents 
and other significant adults. They will develop wholesome 
relationships while learning to work collaboratively with 
peers and adults. 

Building Self Acceptance 

Indiana's children and youth will perceive themselves as 
lovable, and capable; they will act with self-contidence, 
self-reliance and self-direction and control. They will take 
pride m their accomplishments. As they develop selt- 
esteem, they will have positive feelings about their own 
uniqueness as well as that ot others. 

Building Active Minds 

Indiana's young people will have stimulating and nurtur- 
ing environments that build on their individual experience 
and expand their knowledge. Kach young person in 
reaching his or her own potential will gain literacy and 
numeric skills that empower the lifelong process of asking 
questions, collecting information, analyzing information, 
and formulating valid conclusions. 

Building Spirit and Character 

Indiana's young people will grow up learning to articulate 
and inculcate values upon which to make ethical decisions 
and promote the common good. Within safe boundaries, 
children and youth will test limits and understand rela- 
tionships between actions and consequences, 
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Building Creativity and Joy 

Indiana's young people will have diverso opporiuniiies to 
develop their talents in creative expression (e.g., musit. 
dance, literature, visual arts, theater); to appreciate the 
creative talents of others; and to participate in recreational 
activities that inspire constructive, lifelong saiistaction. 

Building A Caring Community 

Indiana's communities will encourage their young people 
to see themselves as valued participants in tommunitv litr 
In addition to being recipients of services that express the 
communities' concerns for their safety and well-being, 
young citizens will become resources who will impri)vc 
their surroundings and support the well-being ot others A 
caring community insures young people's safety and well 
being and offers the opportunity for children and vouth to 
participate in decisions that atfect community lite. 

Building a Global Perspective 

Indiana's children and youth will learn to see themselves as 
part of the global community, beyond ethnic, religious, 
state and national boundaries. In formal and informal 
educational experiences, they will have opportunities to 
become familiar with the history, politual issues, 
languages, cultures, and ecosystems that affect global lite 
and future well-being. 

Building Economic Independence 

Indiana's young people will be exposed to a varietv ol 
educational, learning and employment expericntes ihui 
will contribute to vocational and career options 1 heir tor 
mal and informal educational experiences will pret>arr 
them to make the transition from school to work, to (on 
tribute to the labor force, and to participate in ati 
economic environment that will grow increasingiy more 
complex and will require lifelong learning. 

Building A Humane Environment 

All children will have access to a physically sate envuiui- 
mcnt, free from abuse, neglect, exploitation. aiuJ (^hcr 
forms of violence. They will have adequate h(»usine anci 
living conditions; safe neighborhoods; t lrdu air. tood, ar.d 
water. Their environment will be free trom toxins, drugs. 
alcohoL and tobacco. All children will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to protect their cnvironfiient U)X the 
future. 



A 



The 



^^^^^^ Associated 



Group 



A family of companies 



The Associated Group, a family of insurance, employee benefits 
and financial services companies, is pleased to help provide 
Hoosier youth this opportunity to voice their own concerns 
about issues that affect their lives. 

We believe this Youth Poll will offer policymakers, educators and 
youth workers important information about the development of 
young people and can lead to more effective youth service delivery. 




Junior League 
of Indianapolis 



funior Lt^ague of Indianapolis is an organization of women 
coininittecl to promoting volunteerism and to improving the 
community through effective action and leadership of trained 
volunteers, lis purpose is exclusively educational and charitable. 



/Indiana 
Vbuth Institute 



The Indiana Youth Institute is committed to the policy that all 
persons shall have equal access to its programs, facilities and 
employment without regard to race, religion, color, sex, 
national origin, handicap, age or veteran status. 



